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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Zoroaster. The Prophet of Ancient Iran. By A. V. Williams Jackson, 

Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University. New 

York, Macmillan Company, 1899. pp. xxiv, 312. 

The influence of Iranian thought was no doubt felt to some extent in all 
parts of the Achaemenian empire. Through the conquests of Alexander 
the interchange of ideas between Occident and Orient was greatly enhanced. 
When, therefore, in the centuries immediately preceding our era, a notion 
appears in Western Asia or Egypt bearing a marked resemblance to a 
Mazdayasnian conception, it is quite natural to seek an explanation of the 
similarity in appropriation or at least dependence. If the mischievous 
imp Asmodeus can be none other than Aeshma daeva, the seven holy 
angels of the same book can scarcely be aught else than the amesha 
spentas. But if Jewish angelology was thus manifestly influenced by Maz- 
dayasnian conceptions, may not the Messiah be simply a reflection of the 
Avestan saoshyant, the resurrection and the world to come adaptations of 
the fresho kareti, and word and wisdom personified in imitation of the 
vohu mano and the asnya khratu f It is difficult to escape the impression 
that Iranian and even Indian thought helped to constitute the intellectual 
atmosphere in which gnosticism and Neo-Platonism grew up. 

Yet the positive evidence in all these instances is extremely scanty. 
Who knows what part even Aeshma daeva may have played in a folk lore 
as yet untouched by Avestan thought in those regions where the author of 
Tobit lived ? Jewish eschatology may have developed wholly from germs 
in native thought. Regard for the sacred number seven is quite likely to 
have had a Babylonian origin. A tendency to personify the word is 
visible before any possible contact with Persia. No distinctive Mazdayas- 
nian tenet can be pointed out either in Basilides and Valentinus or in Plo- 
tinus and Porphyry. Here, as elsewhere, the similarities may in the end 
find their satisfactory explanation in the natural limitations and innate ten- 
dencies of the human mind, leading of necessity, even without direct con- 
tact, to analogous conceptions. 

The greatest difficulty, however, lies in the fact that we do not know the 
age of that body of thought which lies before us in the Avesta more or 
less closely connected with the name of Zarathushtra. If it could be 
shown that a considerable part of the Avesta existed already in Achasme- 
nian times, a strong presumption would be created in favor of the view 
that the new departures in Jewish and Hellenistic thought were at least 
aided by its influence. If, on the other hand, this work, which is known 
to have been edited in the Sasanian period, in the main reflects the thought 
of that late age, the question of a possible Hellenic influence upon it. 
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whether it developed in Persia or in Bactria, becomes perfectly legitimate. 
In view of this condition, it will be readily seen that a treatment of the life 
of Zarathushtra by an eminent Iranist is a work possessing much interest 
to the student of philosophy, as well as to the historian. 

Reserving for another place his discussion of the teachings of the 
prophet, Professor Jackson here gives the public the most complete biog- 
raphy of Zarathushtra that has yet been published. The story is graphic- 
ally told in twelve chapters. Seven appendixes are devoted to a more 
technical examination of the prophet's date and home and the references 
to him in classical and oriental literature. According to Professor Jackson, 
Zarathushtra Spitama was born in the neighborhood of Lake Urumiah in 
Adharbaijan ca. 660 B. C. His father's name was Purushaspa and he 
belonged to a royal family. His mother's home was Rhagae. Concerning his 
birth, childhood, and early youth this book gives us much information. The 
most important fact, however, is that before his thirtieth year he retired 
from the world for the purpose of meditation. In 630 B. C. the revelation 
came to him. It was conveyed through a series of seven visions seen at 
different places, located on the map by Professor Jackson, one of them 
being as far east as Seistan. Upon this followed the temptation by Mara. 
Having made one convert as the result of ten years of preaching, he set 
out for Bactria with the purpose of proclaiming the faith to King Vishtaspa. 
Through his miracles more than through his words he gained this convert, 
at whose court he henceforth taught his doctrines, and whose sword gave 
them success. Two wars had to be waged against the Turanian King 
Areiat-aspa in 601 B. C. and 583 B. C. In the year 583 B. C. the prophet 
died in Balkh, probably slain by a Turanian while worshipping in a temple. 

This is a bare outline. Professor Jackson fills out the sketch with a 
wealth of details drawn from various sources, always carefully quoted. 
His thorough familiarity with the Avesta, the comprehensiveness of his re- 
search, and his close personal relations with the leading Pahlavi students, 
enabling him to communicate their latest views on many questions, inspire 
confidence and add to the distinctive value of his work. This value consists 
in its being a veritable thesaurus of Zarathushtrian tradition, and the useful- 
ness of such a work depends upon its comprehensiveness, its accuracy of 
quotation, and its correctness in rendering the sources. As might be ex- 
pected, the literature on the subject is carefully considered. The only 
notable exception is C. P. Tiele's important work, entitled • Geschiedenis 
van den godsdienst in de Oudheid, II,' which appeared in 1895. 

What the reader of Professor Jackson's earlier works finds a little sur- 
prising is the lack of literary and historical criticism that characterizes the 
volume. There is no serious critique of the sources. There is no search- 
ing examination of the historic worth of the tradition. Works written from 
fourteen to twenty centuries after the supposed date of the prophet are used 
as sources, and regarded as increasing our positive knowledge of his life. 
The cogent reasoning of Darmesteter and Eduard Meyer on the date of the 
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Avesta is dismissed with a wave of the hand. Nor is the reader told when, 
in the judgment of the author, the various parts of the Avesta were written. 
If the Gathas are older than the rest of the Avesta, how near do they come 
to the time of the prophet ? This is what the intelligent reader is naturally 
most desirous to know. The story that the Avesta was destroyed at the 
capture of Persepolis by Alexander and afterwards restored, is no more 
probable than that of the destruction of the Pentateuch at the fall of Jerusa- 
lem and its restoration by Ezra ; but it is possible that in both instances 
tradition has preserved the consciousness of the period to which the work 
in question essentially belongs. Whether a different dialect and a relative 
freedom from the mythical element prove the higher age of the Gathas 
rather than a different Iranian people and a different social milieu is not 
easily determined. No part of Iran was so thoroughly Hellenized as Bac- 
tria, and these hymns may have originated there. Professor Jackson's 
comparison of the Gathas with the ' ' Davidic psalms ' ' is very suggestive, 
particularly when it is remembered that these post-exilic hymns were often 
fitted into niches in the life of David made for him by late legends. 

Professor Jackson leans with all his weight upon tradition. Occasionally 
an absurd legend is gently set aside. But in the main the stream of tradi- 
tion is followed without question. If statements differ, they are frequently 
harmonized with considerable ingenuity. In the case of Vishtaspa's con- 
version the author is satisfied with the assumption that even if circumstances 
were not wholly as tradition represents them, "they might at least have 
been such or similar. " In a historic romance, this would perhaps suffice, 
though even there a foundation of historic fact would be demanded such as 
it has not yet been shown that we possess in the case of Zarathushtra. 
Our lack of knowledge is strongly emphasized by the most excellent pieces 
of work in the volume, the appendixes on the date and the home of the 
prophet. An immense amount of material has been gathered together in 
these studies. But the testimony is all very late. The Avesta has nothing 
to say on either point. Professor Jackson accepts the Bundahish chronol- 
ogy which places Vishtaspa's conversion 258 years before Alexander. It 
is evident, however, that the list of Kayanian kings simply represents the 
blurred memory of the Achasmenidae. That Artaxerxes Longimanus and 
Darius Codomanus are in the list is generally admitted, and there can be 
little question but that the Vishtaspa heading it is the father of Darius I- 
Of this Vishtaspa later tradition made a Bactrian king and provided him with 
an appropriate pedigree. It is interesting to notice that the author of Bunda- 
hish made the Achamenian period longer than it actually was, as was done 
centuries before his time by 'Daniel,' Demetrius, and Josephus. No 
conclusion can be drawn as to the date of Zarathushtra. Traditions differ 
in regard to his native place, some late writers maintaining that he was 
born in Adharbaijan, others in Bactria. The author unites both by mak- 
ing Adharbaijan the birthplace of the prophet, and Bactria the scene of his 
ministry. These traditions are sufficiently accounted for by the assumption 
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that Adahrbaijan and Bactria were early centers of the Mazdayasnian 
faith. There is neither Avestan nor Pahlavi authority for placing Vish- 
taspa in Bactria. 

The Book of Daniel cannot be used to show that the Jews who were car- 
ried in captivity to Babylon became acquainted with that unalterable 
law of the Medes and Persians of which Zarathushtra was a representative. 
This book is a product of the Maccabaean age, and its narratives are 
wholly legendary. There is no mention of Zarathushtra in the Achae- 
menian inscriptions, and the laws imposed by Cyrus and his successors 
were not the laws of the Avesta. The author states that in our gospels 
"the disciple asks of the Saviour : ' Art thou he that should come, or do we 
look for another ? ' " Is this an intentional correction of the Synoptic 
tradition, making the teacher a disciple, and thus helping Jesus to ' ' in- 
crease " and John the Baptist to "decrease ? " In preface and conclusion 
alike we are assured that ' ' Zoroaster is the father of those Wise Men from 
the East who came and bowed before the new-born light of the world in 
the manger cradle at Bethlehem." One would be glad to know whether 
the father belongs as unmistakably as do these putative children of his to 
the realm of myth. Professor Jackson indeed affirms that we know this 
thing from the Dinkart and that from the Zartusht Namah. So we might 
know the name of Adam's daughter from the Book of Jubilees, and the 
names of Moses' rivals in the art of magic from Acts, if we could but re- 
pose faith in the testimony. The fact is that we know nothing whatever 
about Zarathushtra. 

It is not Professor Jackson's fault, however, if he has failed to convince 
us of the probability of his sketch. He has labored hard, evinced a mas- 
tery of the sources that does honor to American scholarship, laid us under 
obligations by the vast collection of material he has brought together and 
approached the mighty personality he has conjured up in a most com- 
mendable spirit. Possibly the work of De Morgan at Susa, or future ex- 
ploration and excavation in other parts of the Persian empire may give us 
actual knowledge to take the place of more or less brilliant conjecture on 
the basis of late and vacilating tradition. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 

Cornell University. 

Lotze s Stellung zum Occasionalismus. Die Bedeutung der occasionalis- 

tischen theorie in Lotzes System. Von Dr. Ernst Tuch. Berlin, 

Mayer and Muller, 1897. — pp. vi, 48. 

This book falls in two parts : an introduction, and an exposition of 
Lotze' s use of the term 'occasionalism.' The introduction starts out with 
the assumption that things exist, and that they interact. Then the author 
discusses the metaphysical conception of thing and interaction, and finds 
that they fail to explain the facts. 

The second section has three divisions : (1) Lotze's criticism of historical 



